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ABSTRACT 

The research in this report presents and analyzes 
data on the extent of use of nine new secondary social studies 
curriculum materials in four states. These include: American 
Political Behavior, Asian Studies Inquiry Series, Episodes in Social 
Inquiry, Geography in an Urban Age, Holt Social Studies Curriculum, 
Justice in Urban America, Patterns in Human History, Public Issues 
Series, and Units in American History. The data also includes 
selected characteristics of users, their perceptions about the 
effectiveness of the products, and comparisons with other social 
studies materials. Nine hundred and eighty teachers in California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, and Texas responded to and returned the 
15-page questionnaire. Findings show that only H2 percent of the 
teachers use the materials, with the highest percentage coming from 
Connecticut and the lowest from Texas. Holt Social Studies Curriculum 
is the most widely used, while Patterns in Human History is the 
least. Teacher characteristics affecting utilization include holding 
of a permanent contract, professional status, membership in 
professional organizations, and location of school. The users hae 
overwhelmingly positive opinions about the effectiveness and 
comparison of the new materials. The appendix includes a copy of the 
questionnaire and data sheets on the materials by the Social science 
Education Consortium. (Author/DE) 
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This paper is a modest but useful contribution to the literature 
on educational change. It focuses on the characteristics of adopters 
of new curriculum materials, with additional information on the extent 
to which a selected list of new social studies materials are being used 
and on teach^srs' perceptions of the success of the materials. Somewhat 
comparable studies, with results so far unpublished, have been made by 
Hahn (1973) and Switzer (1974) . Periodic studies of the perceived 
effectiveness of similar lists of social studies curriculum materials 
are being published in Social Education (Morrissett 1973, 1975). 

In addition to this limited empirical investigation of curriculum 
change, ERiC/ChESS and the SSEC have undertaken some broader studies of 
the nature and conditions of educational change. Jwaideh and Marker 
(1973) give a broad, integrative view of research results on educational 
change, with emphasis on change in the social studies. A forthcoming 
paper, Wingspread Workbook for Educational Change Agents, by James Becker 
and Carole Hahn, provides a detailed checklist of steps that should be 
considered by persons who wish to be effective educational change agents. 
Another forthcoming paper, by Ronald Lippitt, Social Psychology: A 
Resource for Elementary and Secondary Educators, deals in a very com- 
prehensive manner with all of the interpersonal, intergroup relation- 
ships that must be considered in order to accomplish educational change 
democratically and effectively. Still another forthcoming paper. Coping 
with Community Controversy: Guidelines for Introducing New social 
Studies Programs, by Arthur W. Foshay, deals with how controversies that 
arise in the process of educational change can be managed creatively. 

ERIC/ChESS and SSEC are hopeful that these publications will prove 
helpful in bringing about effective, informed, lemocratic change, both 
in the social studies and in education in general. 

Irving Morrissett 
Director, KRIC/ChESS 
Executive Director, sSEC 
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UTILIZATION OF NEW SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 

by 

Mary Jane Turner 
and 

Frances Haley 
with the assistance of 
Donald English and John Timmons 

Introduction 

During the 1960s, designers of social studies curriculum materials 
created a vast array cf instructional packages. While the personnel 
of each project approached their task with different goals and edu- 
cational philosophies, a baiic concern for quality education guided 
them all. Millions of dollars were funneled into social studies 
curriculum development projects by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, the National Science Foundation, and various other agencies 
and groins. 

The curriculum materials that emerged from these projects are 
popularly referred to as the "new social studies." They differ 
markedly in their design and in the nature of their intended use. 
Some of the programs are multigrade, multimedia presentations. 
Others provide basic textbook materials for a specific course. 
There are one-seiaester programs and programs that are primarily si^pple- 
mentary . 

The materials first became available from publishers in the mid- 
1960s, and some of the earlier materials have already been revised. Yet 
little has been done to assess tha in«>act of the large expenditure of 
time, money, and expertise that was involved in developing the pro- 
grams. Little is known about the extent to which teachers are using 
these materials. Less is understood about why toachers choose, or do 
not choose, to use the products, ohere is scan^ evidence from teachers 
using the materials about their effectiveness in the classroom. 

This study was designed to Investigate and report on the extent of 
utilization of nine sets of :.ew social studies materials in four states: 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, and Texas. Also reported are data 
concerning characteristics of the teachers using these materials, and 
information on teachers' perceptions of success in using the nine 
prograuns . 
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The Problem 

Purpose and Objectives of the Study 

The purpose of this report is to present and analyze data about 

1) the extent of use of nine major social studies jvrograms; 

2) the characteristics of users of these nine programs; and 

3) the perceptions of users about how effective the materials are 
and how the products cornpare with other social studies materials. 

This study was undertaken because little empirical evidence has 
been collected about the utilization of new social studies programs and 
the teachers who use the materials. 

•n^ere have been some studies which explore the problem of change 
in social studies education generally, but few studies have looked 
specifically at adoption of curriculian materials. The exceptions are 
studies by Guenther and Dumas (1971) , Hahn (1973) , Bragaw (1974) , 
and Switzer (1974) , which are described in the Review of the Literature 
which follows in the next section of this paper. 

Despite the lack of data about the utilization of new materials, 
at least one study indicates that adoption of specific curriculum 
materials is an important element of change in schools. In a study of 
7,237 accredited high schools, Cawelti (1967) determined that curriculum 
clvange appears to be xnore easily diffused than other, more costly changes. 
Because the adoption of curriculum materials may be an important 
determinant of improvement in social studies education, it seems 
relevant to ask not only how frequently new social studies materials 
are used but related questions such as: Are there consistent similar- 
ities or differences in the patterns of use by states? Does use relate 
to the size or location of schools? Does the location of the school 
(urban, rural) affect the use of materials? 

In studies which have examined the use of materials in classrooms, 
the primary focus has been on the programs themselves rather than on the 
characteristics of individual users of the programs, if behavior was 
studied at all, it was considered in terms of the interaction between 
the influenced and the influencer. While such a focus is important, 
it is alsc meaningful, to examine the characteristics of the teachers who 
use new materials. Factors such as the user's age, years of teaching 
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experience, professional status, and teaching contract terms may well 
be in^portant in the utilization of new materials. 

Little research has been reported on teachers' perceptions about 
use of new social studies materials in the classroom. The Curriculum 
Information Network (Morrissett 1973) is gathering information from 
teachers about materials through a twice-yearly questionnaire survey 
of several hundred volunteer teachers. Teachers are asked how materials 
worked in the classroom, how they compare with other materials, and 
whether users would recommend them to other teachers. In general, the 
new social studies materials were rated higher than other materials. 
The results also showed relative ratings of about two dozen curriculum 
packages. This study is designed to present additional data to 
supplement what has been reported by Morrissett. 

Scope of the Study 

The research reported in this paper was designed to determine the 
extent of utilization of nine secondary social studies curriculum 
materials. The materials are American Political Behavior, published 
by Ginn and Company; Asian Studies Inquiry Series, published by Field 
Educational Publications; Episodes in Social Inquiry Series, published 
by Allyn and Bacon, Inc.; Geography in an Urban Age, published by 
The Macmillan Company; Holt Sociil Studies Curriculum, published by 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.; Justice in Urban America, published 
by Houghton-Mifflin Company; Patterns in Human History,, published 
by The Macmillan Company; Public Issues Series, published by American 
Education Publications; and Units in American History, published by 
Addison -Wesley Publishing Company. 

A list and brief description of the nine material sets can be 
found in Appendix B. Also included in Appendix B is a data sheet on 
each program which provides a more complete description of the materials. 
The data sheets are taken fro:a the Social Studies Curriculum Materials 
Data Book published by the Social Science Education Consortium. 

Three major considerations were made in selecting the curriculum 
materials used in the study. First, materials had to be products of 
curriculum development activities sponsored either by the U.S. Office 
of Education or by the National Science Foundation. Second, the 
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iwterials had to be published and widely available to educators. Third, 
a curriculvan package relating to each social studies subject area was 
selected. Appendix D indicates the curriculum packages that were 
chosen for the subject areas. 

The study does not deal directly with the question of what consti- 
tutes innovations, it has been assuined that the materials selected 
for study are innovative in some important senses because they are 
relatively new and noticeably different in the content and processes 
employed . 

Because a sampling of users in all 50 states was not feasible for 
this study, the sairipling was limited to four states: California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, and Texas. These four states were chosen for 
the variety they represented. The states are geographically diverse. 
The population size and concentrations of the states are different: 
California has a large, fairly in\pacted population, Connecticut is 
hignly impacted, Colorado and Texas both have large rural populations 
along with sozne urban centers. Textbook adoption procedures in the 
states also varied, with Texas having state adoption of both elementary 
and secondary books, California having elementary adoption, and Colorado 
and Connecticut having no state adoption systems. 
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Review of the Litaratur a 

The literature reviewed here waa selected because it bears a 
special relevance to tho concerns of this study. Four general survey 
studies coR\pleted in the past 15 years provide a comprehensive exam- 
ination of the literature and research done in the field of innovation 
-and diffusion. Everett M. Rogers and his associates conducted an 
extensive review of the literature on diffusion of products and 
practices and attempted to standardize terminology dealing with the 
diffusion process (Rogers 1962; Rogers and Shoemaker 1971) . Havelock 
(1971) also surveyed the literature and designed a framework for 
undertitanding the processes of innovation and knowledge utilization, 
research findings from social psychology on group and organizational 
behavior and influence processes, and strategies for diffusion. 

A third study by Jwaideh and Marker (1973) reviewed dissemination 
and utilization literature from all fields, then focused on change in 
social studies education, ihe authors also described some of the 
barriers to change in social studies education and outlined strategies 
and techniques that might be used to bring about diffusion and adoption 
of the new social studies. Mile.. (1964) compiled a reference volimie 
which is not directed specifically to educators but is of interest 
because it includes studies about innovation in many organizational 
systems . 

The remaining studies reported here deal with three specific 
concerns— utilization of new ideas and materials, characteristics of 
innovators, and teacher perceptions about innovative materials. 

Utilization of New Ideas and Materials 

Much of the research on diffusion of ideas nas been done in the 
fields or agriculture, sociology, medicine, anthropology, business, 
bureaucracy, and education. A major portion of the research has been 
in rural sociology, where 286 studies were conducted from 1938 to 
1962 (Miles 1973) . 

Most utiliiic^tion studies have dealt with (1) characteristics of the 
innovations which are adopted; (2) distribution of adopted innovations 
over time; (3) perceptions which are held about innovations and their 
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effects on rates of adoption; (4) functions of opinion leadership in 
the diffusion process; (5) channels ot comiuunication; (6) cultural 
diffusion and relative successes of change agents; (7) innovation in 
industry; and (8) characteristics of school innovation (Jwaideh and 
Marker 1973) . 

From 1958 to 1962, faculty members at Columbia University con- 
ducted d study of diffusion in education. The majority of the data 
was gathered through questionnaires sent to school superintendents 
and principals. Three major findings in the area of educational 
diffusion were noted: (1) the best predictor of educational diffusion 
is cost per pupil; (2) there is a considerable time lag for educational 
innovation because scientific information about innovations in edu- 
cation is lacking; and (3) there are not enough change agents or 
economic incentives to facilitate adoption of new educational practices 
(Rogers 1962, pp. 40-41) . 

A number of research studies indicate that innovations which are 
perceived by potential "adopters as high in complexity are not likely 
to be adopted. Studies in agriculture which support ttiis conclusion 
are those of Suttles (1951), Erasmus (1952), Polgar (1963), Fliegel and 
Kivlin (1966), Christiansen (1966), a d Elliott (1968). Studies in 
education which support the same conclusion are those of Camaren (1966) , 
Richburg (1969), and Brennan (1971).. 

If innovations are perceived by potential adopters as difficult 

to understand or use or as requiring particular skills or equipment, 

the likelihood of adoption is lessened (Cawelti 1967) . However, if 

innovations are perceived as easy to observe and try, they are likely 

to be adopted. The latter conclusion is supported by Sanderson and 

KraLochvil (1972) , whose study dealt with the development and diffusion 

of the Holt Social Studies Curriculum. In a study Oo. the Developmental 

Economic Education Program by the American Institute of Research, it 

was found that the necessity of having a coordinator and committee 

to develop an action plan for local priorities and needs lessened the 

acceptance of this program (Kim and Kratochvil 1972, pp. 9-10) . Hahn 

suggests that: 

Research in anthropology, rural sociology, medicine, 
and education indicated that if potential adopters per- 
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ceived innovations to be compc.iible with their values, felt 
needs, and previous positive experiences, they-were likely to 
adopt them. The research about relative advantage produced 
more ambiguous conclusions. On balance, however, it did seem 
that if ixmovations were perceived to be low in risk, initial 
and continuing co;5ts, if they were preceived as yielding imme- 
diate rewards, they were likely to be adopted, if potential 
adopters anticipated greater profits from the inncvations than 
from what they were using previously, they were also more likely 
to adopt the innovations. It was possible that in education, 
the anticipation of increased student interest might function 
as profitability does in business (Hahn 1973, pp. 60-61). 

Studies on rates of adoption of innovative ideas in education were 
first undertaken by Mort and Cornell (1941) . They found a three per- 
cent adoption rate in 15 years, with a 100-year period projected as 
necessary for complete diffusion of an innovation. That rate may 
have accelerated by the 1960s. In five years, 17 percent of the 
schools had adopted language laboratories, 12 percent had adopted 
team teaching, and 20 percent had adopted the Physical Science Study 
Committee (PSSC) materials? in eight years, 18 percent had adopted 
the use of teacher aides (Miles 1964} . 

Wealthy suburban schools are most innovative, according to 
Zeigler (1969) , who also found that urban centers tend to have the 
greatest resistance to change, except in times of stress and crisis. 

The only reseeurch studies dealing with the actual extent of 
utilization of new social studies materials have been conducted in 
New York, Kansas, and Missouri. The New York State Department of 
Education conducted a small survey of New York teachers concerning 
the materials they were currently using (Bragaw 1974) . Guenther and 
Dumas (1971) conducted a more extensive research project in Kansas 
and Missouri covering specific usage of several innovative curriculum 
packages. Research is being conducted currentl- at the University 
of Michigan by Thomas Switzer and associates to examine usage of new 
materials in five states: Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Illinois (Switzer 1974). 

Characteristics of Innovators 

The literature dealing with irnovativeness in education since the 
beginning of World War II indicates a willingness by researchers to 
study both personality and background characteristics of teachers. 
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Barrett (1941) defined the innovator with such terms as frustrated, 
maladjusted, disgrxjntled, and incompetent. Mort (1946) indicated 
that an innovator is often a social reject. Linton (1952) stated that 
ii-movators are misfits in their social system, with atypical personal- 
ities. Miles (1964) used such tems as agitator, dreamer, and skilled 
navigator to describe innovators. Leas (1965) compared the inno- 
vative teacher with the traditional teacher and discovered that the 
innovative teacher was younger, had less teaching experience, traveled 
more, perceived himself as a leader, and was mora liberal in social 
and political beliefs than the traditional teacher. Rogers summarized 
six general characteristics of innovators, coupling personality and 
other background characteristics as follows: (1) they are generally 
young; (2) they have relatively high social status in terms of amount 
of education, prestige ratings, and income; (3) impersonal and informed 
sources of information are important to them; (4) they are cosmopolite; 
(5) they exert opinion leadership; and (6) they are likely to be 
viewed as deviants by their peers and by themselves (Rogers 1965) . 

Jwaideh and Marker have rather thoroughly summarized studies of 
the characteristics of teachers in five adopter categories, as follows: 

A great deal of research has been done on variables related 
to individual innovativeness . . . , [f ] ive adopter categories. . .have 
been compared in a number of reSs.arch studies, and the following 
salient characteristics of each category have emerged: (1) 
innovators are characterized by willingness to take risks; (2) 
early adopters tend to be respected members of their social 
systems and often serve as role models for peers (opinion leaders 
are most often in this category); (3) early majority tend to be 
deliberate and are willing to consider innovations only after 
their peers adopt; (4) late majority are skeptical and do not 
adopt until they are pressured to do so by their peers; and (5) 
laggards tend to be tradition -bound emd oriented toward the past 
(Jwaideh and Marker 1973, pp. 28-29) . 

Chesler (1966) found that the innovative teacher tended to have 
more teaching experience than did the non-innovator. Hensel (1969) 
concluded that the innovator had taught longer and was older than the 
non-innovator. 

An excellent summary of the literature on characteristics of inno- 
vators in many organizational systems was compiled by Miles (1973) , 
He reported that: 

From content analysis of research p;]blications in the 
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Diffusion Document Center at Michigan State University, 3,000 
findings relate various independent variables to innovativeness. 
The research findings on the characteristics of adopter categories 
are summarized as generalizations under the following headings: 
socioeconomic status, personality variables, and coitmunication 
behavior, some of the generalizations are sununarized here: 

Socioeconomic Status: (1) Earlier adopters have more years 
of education than do later adopters. (2) Earlier adopters have 
higher social status than later adopters. (3) Earlier adopters 
have a greater degree of social mobility than later adopters. 

(4) Earlier adopters are younger in age than later adopters. 

(5) Earlier adopters have a more favorable financial position 
than later adopters. (6) Earlier adopters have a type of mental 
ability different from that of later adopters. (7) Earlier 
adopters are more cosmopolite than later adopters. 

Personality Variables: (1) Earlier adopters are less 
dogmatic than later adopters. (2) Earlier adopters have a greater 
ability to deal with abstractions than later adopters. (3) 
Earlier adopters have greater intelligence than later adopters. 
(4) Earlier adopters have a more favorable attitude toward change 
than later adopters. (5) Earlier adopters have a more favorable 
attitude toward education than later adopters. (6) Earlier 
adopters have higher aspirations than later adopters. 

Communication Behavior: (1) Earlier adopters are more 
highly integrated with the social system than later adopters . 

(2) Earlier adopters are more cosmopolite than later adopters. 

(3) Earlier adopters have greater knowledge of innovations than 
later adopters. (4) Earliei adopters are more likely to belong 
to systems with modern rather than traditional norms than later 
adopters. (5) Earlier adopters prefer impersonal sources of 
information rather than personal sources more so than later 
adopters. (6) Earlier adopters prefer cosmopolite sources of 
information more so than later adopters (Miles 1973, pp. 20-22). 



Teacher Perceptions about Materials 

Very little research has been done concerning teachers' percep- 
tions of the quality and usefulness of materials. One such study is 
being conducted periodically by the Social Scie- e Education Consor- 
tium and the National Council for the Social Studies, with a national 
volunteer panel of teachers in a Curriculum Information Network 
(Morrissett 1973, 1975). Teachers are asked how well the materials 
they use compare with other materials, how well the materials worked 
with students, and whether they would recommend such materials for us« 
by others. 
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Methods and Procedures 

Developnient of the Questionnaire 

A IS-'page questionnaire was designed to gather data on the three 

research objectives of this study: 

1) the extent of use of nine major social studies programs 
2} the characteristics of users of those nine programs 
3) user perceptions about the effectiveness of the materials and the 
comparison of the programs with other social studies materials. 

A complete copy of the questionnaire is shown in Appendix A« 

To explore the extent of use of the materials, users were asked if 

they are using the materials and in what course/courses they are using 

the materials* 

The variables explored in studying the characteristics of teachers 
using materials were the following: age, years of teaching experience, 
professional organization membership, professional status, status of 
teaching contract, location of school (urban-inner city, urban- 
suburban, small town, rural), and size of school. 

User perceptions of the materials were determined by questions 
which asked teachers to evaluate the effectiveness of the materials with 
the st\adents, to compare the materials with other social studies mater** 
ials, and to indicate if they would recommend the materials to other 
teachers « 

When the questionnaire was completed, it was informally field 
tested with visitors to the Resource and Oemonst ration Center of the 
Social Science Education Consortiiun and the ERIC Clearinghouse for Social 
Studies/Social Science Education. This Center, located in Boulder, 
Colorado, serves as a resource to social studies teachers and consultants, 
school administrators, college and university perso. .ol, and others who 
are interested in tUe materials and strategies of the new social studies. 
During the field-test period visitors to the Center were asked to complete 
one of the questionnaires and to comment on difficulties they had with the 
design or wording of the questionnaire. Appropriate revisions were made 
following the test period. 
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Distribution of the Questionnaires 

I-'or distributiny the questionnairos lists of social studies 
teachers were not available, so sampling was done by schools. From 
a con\plete list of secondary schools in the four states, 150 schools 
from each state were chosen by a random process. It was estimated that 
these 600 schools would include 4,000 or more social studies teachers. 

Questionnaires were sent to the principals of the sample schools 
with cover letters asking them to distribute the questioi naires to 
their social studies teachers. One questionnaire was sent for each 
100 students in a school. As a check on the possible reactions of 
principals to this request, 60 randomly selected principals in Texas 
and Colorado were telephoned. All but two of them agreed to distribute 
the questioxinaires to their teachers. 

Questionnaires were mailed on May 3, 1974. A total of 4,783 ques- 
tionnaires were sent as follows: California, 1,392; Colorado, 1,074; 
Connecticut, 1,574; and Texas, 741. Texas received this small number 
of questionnaires because so many of its schools have small student 
Wulations . Conversely, Connecticut received more questionnaires 
because the sainple schools were larger. 

To increase the return of the forms, a follow-up letter was sent 
in mid-May to ail the principals, again urging them to assist in obtain- 
ing information. Later in May, another procedure was used to increase 
the response. Thirty-two principals, who had been surveyed by phone 
earlier but whose teachers had not returned questionnaires, were again 
interviewed by telephone. 

Nine hundred and eighty questionnaires of the ^ 783 mailed were 
returned, for a percentage return of 20.5. The return by states closely 
resembles the total return. California returned 288 out of 1,392 ques- 
tionnaires, or 20.7 percent. Colorado returns. 235 out of 1,076, or 
21.8 percent. Connecticut returned 277 out of 1,574, or 17.6 percent, 
and Texas returned 180 out of 741, or 23.2 percent. 

While a 20 percent return is not low for a mailed questionnaire, 
consideration must be given to how this return rate affects the data. 
Two assumptions were made by the analysts in evaluating the rate of 
return: (1, Users of materials discussed in the questionnaire were 
more likely to conplete the questionnaire than were non-users. Therefore, 
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the proportion o£ users in ti^e sample probably reprebents an uj^por limxt 
of ti;e proportion of usors in the population sampled. [2) Aithoucjh tho 
rates oL return of users and non-users may be different, valid compar* 
isons can be nade about the characteristics of the users and the non- 
users wno did return the questionnaire. However, no generalizations can 
be drawn about the characteristics of teachers who did not return the 
questionnaire since no prior information was gathered about the people 
who received questionnaires. 

Compilation of Data 

The returned questioxuiaires required little editing. The responses 
were coded and punched on cards. Tabulations were completed by use of 
a card sorter and a computer. 
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Results — An.ilysos of Data 



Kxtent of Use of Nine Major Social Studies Programs 

The data indicate that of the 980 respondents, 408, or 42 percent, 
were users of one or more of the nine packayes of new social studies 
materials. The breakdown by states in Table 1 indicates that of the 288 
respondents from California, 125 or 43 percent were users. In Colorado, 
of the 235 respondents, 103 or 44 percent were users; of the 277 Comiec- 
ticut respondents, 133 or 48 percent were users. Texas data indicate 
that of the 180 respondents, 47 or 26 percent used one or more of the 
nine programs. Thus Connecticut, Colorado, and California show similar 
patterns of use, while Texas deviates substantially from the others. 

Table 1 



f ■ a . , 

Number and Percentage of Users of One or More 


of 


Nine New Social Studies Materials, 


by States 

1 
1 




Number of 


Number of 


Users as Percent 




Respondents 


Users 


of Respondents 


California 


288 


125 


43 1 


Colorado 


235 


103 


44 


Connecticut 


277 


133 


48 


Texas 


180 


47 


26 


Total 


980 

1 


408 


42 
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The reason for low usage in Texas is that xas has a state text- 
book adoption list and only one of the nine packages was on the adop- 
tion list at the time of the survey. A state adoption normally does not 
prohibit the use of non-listed materials but does provide financial 
incentives which encourage use of adopted materials. 

Use of the Nine Sets of Materials, by states. Table 2, on the 
following page, shows the number and percent of users of each of the 
nine packages by each state. In reviewing these figures, the reader 
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Table ^ 



Number and Percentage of Uaero of h;ach of 
Nine Sets of Materials, by State 





California 
N « 288 


Colorado 
N » 235 


Connecticut 
N «» 277 


Texas 
N = 180 


Total 
N « 980 




. No.l 




No. 


% 


No. 


% - 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


American Poli- 
tical Behavior 


34 


12 


14 


6 


1 

25 


9 


21 


12 


94 


10 

1 


Asian Studies 
Inquiry Pro- 
gram 


15 


5 


12 


5 


11 


4 


0 


0 


38 


4 

1 

1 


lilpisodes in 
Social Inculrv 

1 


13 


5 


22 


9 


16 


6 


9 


5 


60 


i 

6 


Geography in 
An Urban Age 


17 


6 


26 


11 


12 


4 


0 


0 


55 


6 


Holt Social 
Studies Series 


48 


17 


35 


15 


43 


lb 


12 


7 


138 


14 


jJubtice in 
Urban America 


20 


9 


18 


8 


25 


9 


4 


2 


67 


7 

I 


1 

|patterns in 
[Human History 

t 


7 


2 


9 


4 


19 


7 


1 


1 


36 


4 


jPubiic Issues 
iSeries 


37 


1 

13 


19 


8 


44 


18 


6 


3 


106 


12 


; Units in Amer- 
jican History 


11 


4 

t ' ' ■ ■■".11 


17 

1 


7 


24 

\ ■ . 


9 

1 


4 


2 


56 


6 
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should remember that the packages differ widely in terms of qrado lovol 
and scope. For example, the Holt Social Studies Series is a curricu- 
lun\ pro«ijrai^i consistiny of seven courses for grades 9 through 12, while 
Patterns in Human llistoi-y is a 16-week program for use in anthropoJo<iy 
courses, with some adaptability for world culture courses. For a 
complete description of each program, see the individual data sheets 
in Appendix B. 

In the sample, the Holt Social Studies Series was clearly the most 
widely used of the nine programs. Of the 980 respondents, 138 or 14 k^ercent 
indicated they were using these materials in the classroom. The largest 
percentage of users of these materials was in California; the smallest in 
Texas. 

The second most frequently used program was the Public Issues 
Scries. IVelve percent of the respondents used these materials, with 
Connecticut teachers using them most frequently and Texas teachers 
least frequently. 

American Political Behavior, the third most frequently used sot 
of materials, was used by 94 or ten percent of the respondents. Of tiio nino 
packages, this was the one most frequently used in the state of Texas. 
The high frequency of use is ext-ained by the fact that American 
Political Behavior is on the Texas textbook adoption list— the only oiie 
of the nine sets of materials represented on this list. 

Justice in Urban America, with 67 users. Episodes in Social Inquiry, 
with 60 users, and Units in American History, with 56 users, ranked 
fourth, fifth, and sixth respectively in number of users. Connecticut 
and Colorado had the highest percentage of use of all three programs. 

iJeography in an Urban Age is ranked seventh in terras of use, with 
55 users, or six percent. The use pattern of t ds program deviates 
significantly from the other programs. There were no users in Texas, 
while 11 percent of the respondents ftom Colorado reported using this 
pro^jram. Geography in an Urban Age was developed in Colorado; this may 
serve to support the conclusion that materials tend to be adopted 
ir. those areas where there are individuals who were involved in the 
development and experimental use of the materials (Geib 1972) . 

The Asian Studies Inquiry Program, with 38 users, and Patterns 
in Human History, with 36 users, rank eighth and ninth in total use by 
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Use of Appropriate Materials in SptiCific Subject Area Courses * Per- 
haps a more significant finding than the total extent of use of the new 
social studies materials is a determination of how many practitioners 
are using appropriate materials in specific courses. For instance, 
it is significant to know how many American government teachers used 
American Political Behavior and how many geography teachers used <Jeo- 
graphy in an Urban Age. The following tables yield that data. 



Table 3 





Number Teaching 
Courses in 
American Government 


Users of 
Political 


American 
I Behavior 


No. 


« 


California 


89 


22 


25 


Colorado 


50 


5 


10 


Connecticut 


62 


11 


18 


Texas 


63 


17 


27 


Total 


264 


55 


21 



{1) American GovernmBnt . Table 3 indicates that 264 respondents 
teach courses in American government. Of this number, 21 percent 
used American Political Behavior. Twenty-^seven percent of the 63 
government teachers in the state of Texas used this package while 
25 percent of th^j 89 government teachers in California used the 
materials. 

Table 4 





Number Teaching 
Courses In 
American History 


Users of Units In 
lerican History 


No. 


% 


California 


141 


9 


6 


Colorado 


129 


15 


12 


Connecticut 


154 


21 


14 


Texas 


100 


2 


2 


Total 


524 


47 


9 
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(2) American History . American history is clearly the moyt 
frequeatly taught subject aunon^j the respondents, with 524 of 98u 
respondents indicating they teach one or more such courses. However 
Table 4 shows only nine perctmt of tho 524 teachers used Units in 
American History in these courses, making this package the new social 
studies curriculum least used in an appropriate course. Perhaps 
this is so because Units in American History is not a textbook or 
course of study but rather a series of separate units on specific 
events in the history of the United States. As such, it is probably 
more commonly used as supplemental material in roany courses than as 
the basis for a semester or one-year course in American history. 



Table 5 





Number Teaching 
Courses in 
Anthropology 


Users of Patterns 
in Human History 
No. % 


California 


14 


6 


43 


Colorado 


10 


3 


30 


Cpnnecticut 


14 


7 


50 


Texas 


1 


0 


0 


Total 


3, 


16 


41 



(3) Anthropology. The only one of the nine programs specifically 
designed for use in anthropology courses is Patterns in Human History. 
Of the 39 respondents teaching courses in anthropology, 16 or 41 percent 
were users of this program, as shown in Table 5. Although the user 
data reported in Table 2 indicate that Patterns in Human History had 
the least total usage of the nine packages, it ;.ad the highest reJative 
usage eunong teachers of a related course. 

(4) Geography . Seventy-nine respondents indicated they were 
currently teaching geography, of this number, 22, or 28 percent, used 
Geography in an Urban Age, as shown in Table 6 on the following page. 
Colorado led in usage of this program, with 50 percent of the 26 
geography teachers using it. Eleven teachers from Texas responded that 
they were teaching geography, but none used these materials. 
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Table 6 





Number Teaching 
wourses in 
Geography 


Users of Geography 
in an Urban Age 


No. 


% 


California 


31 


6 


19 


Colorado 


26 


13 


50 


Connecticut 


11 


3 


27 


Texas 


11 


0 


0 


Total 


79 


22 


28 



1^ Sociology. Like anthopology and geography, sociology is not 

well represented as a social studies cou^jj?*?. Only 89 of the 980 
responding teachers indicated they were teaching sociology. Of these 



Table 7 





Number Teaching 
Courses in 
Sociology 


Users of Episodes 
in Social Inquim 


No. 


% 


California 


23 


8 


35 


Colorado 


29 


13 


45 


Connecticut 


27 


6 


22 


Texas 


10 


5 


50 


Total 


89 


32 


36 



89 teachers, 36 percent reported using Episodes in Social Inquiry, as 
shown in Table 7. 



The data of Tables 2-7 are summarized and compared in Table 8 on 
the following page, omitting the breakdown by states. 

Table 8 shows that the percentages of use of the individual packages 
in the total saniple varies from four to ten percent. However, the 
percentages for use of appropriate materials in specific subject area 
courses varies from nine to 41 percent. These figures indicate that 
while the specific subject area packages did not have a high percentage 
of overall use, they did have a substantially higher percentage of use 
in courses related to those subject areas. For example, Pacterns of 
Human History was used by only four percent ot the total sample of 
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Compar 
Ma 


ison of Overall Use of Materials with Use of ! 
terials in Specific, Appropriate Courses 




Number of Respondents 

Using Materials 
Total Sample, n»980 


Number of Respondents 
Teaching Specific Courses 
and Using Appropriate 
Materials 




Users 


Percent 


Respondents 
Teaching 
Specific 
Courses 


Respondents 

Using 
Appropriate 
Materials 


Percent 


Americdn 

Political 

Behavior 


94 


10 


264 


55 


21 


Episodes in 
Social Inquiry 


60 


6 


89 


32 


36 


Units in Amer- 
ican History 


56 


6 


524 


47 


o 


Geography in 
an Urban Age 


55 


6 


79 


22 


28 


Patterns in 
Human History 


36 


4 


89 


16 


41 



package. Units in American History seems to be the exception to this 
trend, possibly because of its separate unit format. The figures in 
Table 8 should be taken as the upper bounds on the use of materials, in 
view of the probable bias in the rate of questionnaire return. 



Characteristics of Users of New Social Studies Programs 

After determining the extent of use of the nine new social studies 
programs in four states, the background characteristics of users were 
analyzed to see if relationships between user characteristics and extent 
of use existed. Seven variables were analyzed i:. terms of percentage 
of users within categories. 

Age. Is the age of the teacher a factor in determining whether new 
programs are implemented in the schools? To assess this variable respond- 
ents were asked: 
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What is your age? 

1. ^20-29 

2. ^30- j9 

3. ^40-49 

4. O ver 50 

The existing research on this question is varied. Leas (1965) , 
Rogers (1965), and Miles (1973) suggest that innovators are young. On 
the other hand, Hensel (1969), in a study of opinion leaders among 
teachers of vocational agriculture, found that older teachers tend to be 
opinion leaders. Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) report that earlier adopt- 
ers are no differezxt in age from later adopters. These contradictory 
conclusions suggest the need for clarification through further research. 

The analysis of our data shows only a slight indication that teach- 
ers in the younger and middle age groups were actually using the new 
materials more and the older teachers using them less; however, the 
difference is not statistically significant at the .05 level. As shown 
in Table 9, the usage rates in all of the age groups was approximately 
42 percent, with the exception of those over 49 years of age, whose 
reported rate was 37 percent. 

Table 9 





Axnber and Percentage of Users, by Age Groups 


Age in 
Years 


Number of 
Respondents 


Number of 
Users 


Percent of 
Users 


20-29 


292 


123 


42 


30-39 


326 


138 


42 


40-49 


221 


95 


43 


Over 49 


141 


52 


37 


Total 


980 


408 


42 


= 1.5288 


df « 3 


.50< P< .70 





Years of Teaching Experience . The second background characteristic 
studied was years of teaching eacperience. The question asked in the 
questionnaire was: 
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At the conclusion of this academic year, how many 
years teaching experience will you have had? 



Leas (1965), when comparing the innovative teacher with the tradi- 
tional teacher, found that the innovative teacher had less teaching 
experience. In a study of 1,559 faculty members at six widely diverse 
colleges in three states, Wilson and Gaff (1970) found that faculty from 
the senior ranks tended to oppose educational change. On the other hand, 
Hensel (1969) found that opinion leaders had taught longer than other 
teachers. Chesler (1966) also concluded that the innovative teacher 
tended to have more teaching experience that the non- innovator. 

The data in Table 10 indicate that teachers with the least experi- 
ence and those with the most experience are somewhat less likely to use 
new materials. The percentage of users within categories increases from 
38 percent for inexperienced teachers, peaks at 47 percent for teachers 
with seven to nine years of teaching experience, then decreases to 35 
percent for the most experienced group. These results are consistent 
with the hypothesis that the least experienced and most experienced 
teachers are less likely to innovate. However, the results are not 
statistically significant at the .05 level, as indicated by the chi- 
square test. 

Table 10 



Number and Percej 


■^tage of users, by Yearc of Teaching Experience 


Years Teaching 
Experience 


Number of 
Respondents 


Number of 
Users 


Percent of 
Users 


1-3 


172 


65 


38 


4-6 


180 


80 


44 


7-9 


167 


79 


47 


10-12 


141 


61 


43 


13-18 


171 


71 


42 


Over 18 


149 


52 


35 


Total 


980 


408 


42 


= 6.7130 


df = 5 


.20< P< 


.30 
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Professio nal Qrganiaation Memberships . To ascertain whether member- 
ship in professional associations and organizatAons had any relation- 
ship to use of new materials, the following question was asked: 

To how many professional organizations do you belong? 



There is little available research directly addressing this ques- 
tion. Lionberger (1960) found that opinion leaders are active in all 
types of formal organizations and are more likely to be members of groups 
dedicated to civic and educaticnal improvement. 

Rogers (1965) suggested that innovators are more likely to find 
impersonal sources of information ixinportant and are more cosmopolite in 
their orientation. Professional organizations may serve as sources of 
impersonal information and may provide a cosmopolitan outlook for their 
members . 

In his summary of research of various independent variables relat- 
ing to innovativeness, Miles (1973) qeneralized that (1) earlier adopters 
have a higher degree of social mobility than later adopters and (2) 
earlier adopters have higher aspirations than later adopters. Although 
neither of these generalizations is directly related to organizational 
membership, it seems to follow that people with such characteristics 
might satisfy these characteristics through membership in a professional 
organization. 

The analysis of the data related to professional organization 
membership shown in Table 11 on the following page indicates that the 
more professional organizations to which a teacher belongs, the more 
likely he or she is to be a user of new materials. Of the respondents 
not holding organizational memberships, only 31 percent were users of 
the new materials. As the number of memberships in ar organization 
increased, so did the percentage of users, with 57 percent of the 
respondents holding membership in over four organizations using the new 
social studies curriculum materials. This pattern was generally true 
in the four states surveyed. Seventy-four percent of the respondents 
holding over four professional memberships in the state of Connecticut 
were users of the new materials. The result for the four states 
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combined is statistically significant at the .001 level. Chi-square 
tests were not made for the individual states. 

Professional Status . Do department chairpersons tend to provide 
leadership within their schools in using new materials? Or is the 
classroom teacher more likely to chooso new materials? The following 
question was asked: 

What is your current position? 

The research findings which seem most pertinent to this inquiry are 
also those which relate to professional organization membership. 
Social mobility and degree of aspiration are manifested in professional 
status. Miles (1973) noted that social status is related to organiza- 
tional memberships and professional status. Hensel (1969) found that 
opinion leaders had attained a higher educational status than their 
fellow teachers and held a higher number of educational offices. 

Of the total number of study respondents, 780 were teachers, 101 
were department chairpersons, and the remaining 99 held a variety of 
positions, including curriculvan coordinator, administrator, counselor, 
and coach. The largest number in this "other" group were coaches. 

The data in Table 12 on the following page indicate that of the 101 
department chairpersons, 64, or 63 percent, were users of the new matexials. 
while only 41 percent of the teachers indicated use. In the group indi- 
cating a position other than department chairperson or teacher, only 
22 percent were users of new materials. For the four states combined, 
the results are statistically significant at the .001 level. Chi-square 
tests were not made for the data on individual states. 

In all states a higher percentage of chairpersons than classroom 
teachers used the new materials and a smaller percentage of "others" 
(with the exception of Connecticut where the sample c" "others" numbered 
only seven) . The differences among the three groups were most marked 
in Colorado and least marked in Texas. The leadership position of the 
department chairperson seems to extend to the use of new curriculum 
materials. 

Status of Teaching Contract . Much of the research on innovation 
indicates that the element of risk may be a major barrier to the adoption 
ard use of new programs, materials, or ideas. In a review of research 
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in anthropology, rural sociology, medicine, and education, Hahn (1973) 
found that iniiovations "low in risk" were likely to be adopted. In 
another surtmary of research, Jwaidah and Marker (1973) concluded that 
innovators must be willing to take risks. Rafky (1971) carried this 
idea even further when he found that the willingness of 240 elementary 
school teachers to devote time and interest to the implementation of new 
programs was strongly related to self-interest. 

Since permanent contracts and tenure assure against loss of job, it 
could be hypothesized that teachers with such contracts would be more 
likely to take risks than those without this assurance. The opposite 
viewpoint is expounded in much of the research about bureaucracies. 
March and Simon (1958) suggest that the longer one stays in any bureau- 
cratic system, the less flexible and innovative he becomes in his role 
behavior. Standardization of rules and regulations may inhibit even 
permanent employees from operating in innovative ways. 

To find out if teachers with tenure were more likely to use new 
materials, the following question was asked of respondents: 
Do you have a permanent contract? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

The responses to this question are shown in Table 13, page 27. Of thfj 
980 respondents, 762 had permanent teaching contracts. Of this number, 
345, or 45 percent, indicated they were using one or more of the new 
materials. However, of the 218 respondents who did not have permanent 
contracts, only 29 percent indicated they were using these materials. 
The figures indicate that a higher percentage of persons having permanent 
contracts seem willing to take the risks which may acconpany the use of 
new materials. For the four states combined, the difference is statis- 
tically significant at the .001 level. Chi-square tests were not made 
for the individual states. 

The results vary considerably among the four states. In terms 
of the absolute differences between percentages of tenured and non- 
tenured persons who used the new materials, the gap runs from six percent 
for California to 22 percent for Colorado. 
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Location of School . The belief is conmonly held that people in rural 
areas are more conservative, hold traditional values longer, and aru 
reluctant to adopt new practices. Reses.rch largely supports these gen- 
eralizations. Gehlen (1969) characterized the small, rural school as 
having a limited curriculum, a conservative tax picture, and a conserva- 
tive faculty and staff. In a report on Iowa schools, Maxey and Thomas 
(1968) found that the best qualified staffs were in schools with enroll- 
ments of 1,500 and above. Schools of this size are most frequently found 
in urban and suburban areas. Zeigler (1969) noted that urban inner- 
city schools were less likely to innovate, except in times of crisis, 
while suburban schools were more likely to innovate. 

To ascertain whether differences exist in the extent to which new 
materials are used in rural, small town, urban-inner city, and urban- 
suburban schools, the following question was asked: 

Which one of the following best characterizes the 

location of your school? 

1. Urban-inner city 

2 . U rban-suburban 

3. Small town 

4. Rural 

In reporting the results, the data for small towns and rural areas 
were combined, because the number of respondents from rural areas was 
small and the data gathered in rural schools appeared similar to that 
from small towns. For the four states combined, the differences shown 
are significant at the .001 level. Chi-square tests were not made for 
individual states. 

The data support the view held in the research that teachers in 
urban schools are more likely to be innovators or usc-.rs of new materials 
than are teachers in small-town schools. Zeigler' s research is also 
supported, since teachers characterizing their school as urban-suburban 
♦ • had a higher percentage of usage (49 percent) than those who described 
their schools as urban, inner-city (40 percent) . 

Size of School. School size and location are clearly related; 
however, it is possible for the two factors to operate independently. 
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There are sizable consolidated schools in rural areas which have gradu- 
ating classes of over 500 students. There are also a few small, urban- 
suburban schools in recently populated areas. Previous research seems 
to link the two variables, but in this study the two factors were 
treated separately to determine if school size does have a distinguish- 
able effect on the use of new materials. The following question was 
asked: 

What was the approximate size of your school's 
most recent graduating class? 

1. Under 100 

2. ^100-300 

3. ^301-500 

4. Over 500 

Past evidence leads to the conclusion that teachers in larger 
schools are more likely to use innovative curriculum materials than are 
those in smaller schools. Table 15 indicates that the data collected 
in this study support this statement. Twenty- four percent of the teach- 
ers in schools with graduating classes under 100 students were using new 
materials. In schools with graduating classes over 500 students, 53 
percent of the teachers used new social studies materials. For schools 
of intermediate size, the percentages of responaents using the new 
materials were about 42 percent. 

For the four states combined, the differences are statistically 
significant at the .001 level. Chi-square tests were not made for the 
individual states. 



User Perceptions about Quality of New Social Studies Materials 

While it is important to know how many teachers are using new social 
studies curriculum materials, it is even more desirable to know how 
teachers perceived the quality of these materials when they were used. 
To determine user perceptions, questions developed for the Curriculuiri 
Information Network (Morrissett 1973) were included in the questionnaire. 

The questions included were designed to ascertain how teachers feel 
about the materials and how they feel the materials compare with other 
social studies programs. The specific questions asked for each of the 
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nine curriculum materials programs were: 

1. How often did these materials work well with your students? 

2. How do these materials compare with other social studies 
materials you have used? 

3. Would you reccwunend these materials for use by others? 
Tables 16 through 24 report the responses of program users to each of 
the nine curriculum materials. 

Table 16 



Number and Percentage Distribution of Perceived 
Quality of American Political Behavior 



Did Materials 
Work Well? 


No. 


% 


How Well 
Compared 


No. 


% 


Would You 
Recommend 
For Use? 


No. 


% 


Always 


11 


12 


Much better 


27 


29 


Yes 


40 


43 


Often 


53 




Better 


48 


51 


Yes, with 
qualifi- 
cations 


51 


54 


Sometimes 


25 


27 


About same 


15 


16 


Rarely 


3 


3 


Worse 


3 


3 


No 


3 


3 


Never 


2 


2 


Much worse 


1 


1 




94 


100 


Total 


94 


100 




94 


100 


Table 17 








Niixnbe 
Q 


r and Percentage Distribution of Perceived 
uality of Asian studies Inquiry Series 


Did Materials 
Work well? 


No. 


% 


How Well 
Compared 


No. 


% 


Would You 
Recommend 
For Use? 


No. 


% 


Always 


6 


16 


Much better 


9 


24 


es 


17 


45 


Often 


19 


50 


Better 


20 


53 


Yes, with 
qualifi- 
cations 


21 


55 


Sometimes 


10 


26 


About same 


7 


18 


Rarely 


2 


5 


Worse 


1 


2.5 


Never 


1 


3 


Much worse 


1 


2.5 


No 


0 


0 


Total • 


38 


100 




38 


100 




38 


100 
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Number and Percentage Distribution of Perceived 
Quality of Episodes in Social Inquiry 



Did Materials 
Work Well? 


No. 


% 


How Well 
Compared 


No. 


% 


WouJ d You 
Recommend 
For Use? 


No. 


% 


Always 


8 


13 


Much better 


10 


17 


zes 


22 


37 


Often 


33 


55 


Better 


41 


68 


Yes, with 
qualifi- 


36 
2 


60 


Sometimes 


18 


30 


About same 


8 


13 


Rarely 


1 


2 


Worse 


1 


2 


cations 
No 


Never 


0 


0 


Much worse 


0 


0 






3 


Total 


60 


100 




60 


100 




60 


100 


Table 19 








Nvsnbe 


r and 
Qual; 


Percentage Distribution of Perceived 
Lty of Geography in an Urban Age 


Did Materials 
Work Well? 


No. 


% 


How Well 
Compared 


No. 


% 


Would You 
Recoxienend 
For Use? 


No. 


% 


Alwavs 


11 


20 


Much better 


16 


29 


Yes 


20 


36 


Often 


33 


60 


Better 


30 


54 


Yes, with 
qualifi- 
cations 


33 


60 


Sometimes 


9 


16 


About same 


7 


13 


Rarely 


1 


2 


Worse 


1 


2 


Never 


0 


0_ 


Much worse 


0 


0_ 


No 


1 


2 


No response 


1 


2_. 


No response 


1 


2_ 


No response 


1 


2 


1 Total 1 


55 


100 




55 


100 




55 


100 
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Number and Percentage Distrihution of Perceived 
Quality of Holt Social Studies Series 



Work Well? 


No. 


% 


now Well 
Compared 


No. 


% 


Would You 
Recommend 
For Use? 


No. 


% 


Always 


9 


7 


Much better 


12 


9 


Yes 


27 


20 


Often 


65 


47 


Better 


72 


52 


Yes, with 
qualifi- 
cations 


94 


68 


Sometimes 


55 


40 


About same 


39 


28 


Rarely 


6 


4 


Worse 


13 


9 


Never 


2 


1 


Much worse 


1 


1 


No 


13 


9 


No response 


1 


1 


No response 


1 


1 


No respons( 


i 4 


3 


Total 


138 


100 




138 


100 




138 


100 



Table 21 



Number and Percentage Distribution of Perceive^^ 
Quality of Justice in Urban America 



Did Materials 
Work Well? 


No. 


% 


How Well 
Compeured 


No. 


% 


Would You 
Recoinnend 
For Use? 


No. 


% 


Always 


8 


12 


Much better 


7 


10.5 


Yes 


37 


55.2 


Often 


39 


58 ..2 


Better 


40 


57,7 


Yes, with 
qualifi- 
cations 


25 


37.3 


Sometimes 


15 


22.3 


TVbout same 


15 


22.3 


Rarely 


2 


3 


Worse 


2 


3 


Never 


0 


0 


Much worse 


0 


0 


No 


2 


3 


No response 


3 


4.5 


No response 


3 


4.5 


No response 


3 


4.5 


Total 


67 


100 




67 


100 




67 


100 
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Number and Percentage Distribution of Perceived 
Quality of Patterns in Human History 




Table 23 



Number and Percentage Distribution of Perceived 
Quality of Public Issues Series 



uid Materials 
Work Well? 


No. 


% 


How Well 
Compared 


No. 




Would You 
Recommend 
For Use? 


No. 




Always 


10 


9 


Much better 


18 


17 


Yes 


47 


44 


Often 


75 


71 


Better 


70 


66 


Yes, with 
qualifi- 
cations 


57 


54 


Sometimes 


20 


19 


About same 


16 


15 


Rarely 


0 


0 


Worse 


1 


1 


Never 


1 


1 


Much worse 


1 


1 


No 


2 


2 


Total 


106 


100 




106 


100 




106 


100 
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Table 24 



Number and Percentage Distribution of Perceived 
Quality of Units in AmericAn History 



Did Materials 
Work Well? 


No. 


% 


How Well 
Compared 


No. 


% 


Would You 
Recommend 

s sji, \Jaxs s 






Always 


19 


34 


Much better 


19 


34 


Yes 


25 


44 


Often 


20 


36 


Better 


26 


46 


Yes, with 
qualifi- 
cations 


28 


50 


Sometimes 


13 


23 


About same 


7 


13 


Rarely 


3 


5 


Worse 


1 


2 


Never 


0^ 


0 


Much worse 


0 


0 


No 


1 


2 


No response 


1 


2 


No response 


3 


5 


No response 


2 


4 


Total 


56 


100 




56 


100 




56 


100 



To rank the xune sets of materials from those most favorably per- 
ceived to those least favorably perceived by users, a scoring system was 
established for responses to the three perception questions. The scores 
were determined by assigning a numerical value to each possible response 
for each of the three questions. Numerical values were assigned as 
follows: 

Question 1: How often did these materials work well with your students? 

Responses Numerical Values 

Always worked well 1 

Often worked well 2 

Sometimes worked well 3 

Rarely worked well 4 

Never worked well 5 
Question 2: How do these materials compare with other* social studies 
materials you have used? 

Responses Numerical Values 

Much better 1 

Better 2 

About the same 3 

Worse 4 

Much worse 5 
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Question 3: Would you recoinnend these materials for use by others? 
Responses Numerical Values 

Yes I 
Ye&, with qualification 3 
No 5 

After a numerical value was assigned to each response, an average 
of the values was computed. If all respondents said "always worked 
well," the average score would be 1.0; if all said "never worked well," 
the average would be 5.0. Rated on all three questions, the best 
possible score for a set of materials is 3.0; the worst possible score 
is 15.0. 

Effectiveness of Ma terials in Classroom Use . Table 25 reports the 
score received by each curriculum program on each of the three questions. 
A total score for all threa questions is also reported for each curricu- 
lum program. The materials are ranked in this table from the most 
favorable total score to the least favorable total score. 

Looking first at the total score by program. Patterns in Human 
History has the most favorable score— 5.9. Although this result is based 
on only 36 responses, and as with similar thin responses throughout the 
survey should be judged with caution, it is interesting that users of 
this material generally responded favorably to all three questions 
about its use in the classroom. Total scores for the other materials 
range up to 7.7. 

The averages for the three columns are of interest. The users of new 
materials indicate that on the whole the materials compared well with 
"other" materials in classroom use. The average classroom success 
score is 2.16 which places it between "often worked well" and "sometimes 
worked well," but closer to "often worked well." 

Comparison of Materi als with Other social ^.^u dies Material c m 
comparing the new materials with other social studies materials, users 
perceived the new materials as "better"; the average score was 2.04. 
While the ranking system used in Table 15 on the following page puts 
some materials at the top and some at the bottom in terms of scoring, 
it seems that the selected group of nine, taken as a whole, is judged 
superior to the other materials being used by social studies teachers. 
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Weighted Responses to Three Questions Dealing with 
Quality of Materials 


Rank 


Materials 
Title 


No. 

of 

Users 


How Well 

Materials 

Worked 


How 

Materials 
Compare 


VJould you 
Recommend 
to Others? 


Total 


1 


Patterns in 
Human History 


36 


1.94 


1.77 


2.14 


5.9 


2 


Geography in 
an ITrjban Age 


55 


2.05 


1.87 


2.29 


6.2 


3 


Public Issues 
Series 


106 


2.12 


2.02 


2.15 


6.3 


4 


Units in 
American 
History 


56 


2.00 


2.16 


2.11 


6.3 


5 


Justice in 

Urban 

America 


67 


2.17 


2.18 


1.90 


6.3 


6 


American 

Political 

Behavior 


94 


2.27 


1.96 


2.21 


6.4 


7 


Episodes in 
Social Inquiry 


60 


0 on 


« . uu 


4i . O J 


b.o 


S 


Asian Studies 
Inquiry Series 


38 


2 28 


2 Q7 






9 


Holt Social 

Studies 

Curriculum 


138 


2.46 


2.40 


2.79 


7.7 


Averages 


2.16 


2.04 


2.22 


6.45 


Most favorable score 
possible 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


3.00 


Least favorable score 
possible 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


15.00 



Recommendation of Materials to Other Users . Responses to the final 
question, "Would you reconmend these materials for use by others?" 
indicate that users would recommend the materials with some qualifica- 
tions. The average score is 2.22, about midway between "Yes" and "Yes, 
with qualifications," but a little closer to the latter. Average 
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responses for individual packages range from 1.90 to 2.79. 

There are two possibilities of bias in these results. One is 
that teachers more favorably disposed toward the materials studied may 
have responded to the questionnaire in greater numbers than those less 
favorably impressed. The other is that a "halo" effect may exist; 
teachers who feel that they are being innovative may show a favorable 
bias toward their innovation. Taken at face value, however, the total 
score for each of the nine curriculum materials programs indicates that 
they work well in the classroom, compare well with other materials, and 
would be recommended to other teachers by the users. 
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Sunmary of Findings and Conclusions 

The purposes of this study were to (1) determine the extent of use 
of nine social studies programs in four states; (2) to collect and 
analyze data about the characteristics of users; and (3) to collect 
and analyze data about how users perceived the effectiveness of 
materials in classroom use. 

The data to provide answers to these questions were collected by 
questionnaires from social studies teachers in a randomly selected 
subsample of 600 (150 from each state) secondary schools in California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, and Texas. Nine hundred-eighty teachers (20.5 
percent) responded to the 4,783 questionnaires sent out. The data were 
collected during the spring of 1974. 

Summary of Findin<is 

The following are the major findings of the study: 

1. Of 980 respondents, 408, or 42 percent, were users of at least 
one of the nine sets of social studies materials. 

2. Forty-eight percent of the practitioners from Connecticut 
were using at least one of the nine programs; 44 percent 
from Colorado; 43 percent from California; and 26 percent 
from Texas. 

3. The most widely used of the nine programs was the Holt 
Soci&l studies Series. One hundred thirty-eight respondents 
(14 percent) indicated they were using these materials in 
the classroom, with the largest percentage of users coming 
frcci California and the smallest from Texas. 

4. Patterns in Human History, an anthropologv program, was 

least used, with only 36 respondents (f<- percent) indicating 
use. 

5. American Political Behavior, the third most frequently used 
program, with 94 teachers (ten percent) indicating use, did 
not follow the typical use pattern of other programs. In 
Texas, a state textbook adoption state, Al-B is the only one 
of the nine materials which appears on the approved list. 
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With all other materials, Texas had the fewest users, with APD, 
12 percent of the Texas respondents indicated use, putting 
Texas second in percentage of users. 

6. Twenty-seven percent (264) of the respondents teach courses in 
American government. Of this number 21 percent (55) used 
American Political Behavior , the program most appropriate for 
such courses. 

7. Thirty-nine of the respondents indicated they are teaching 
courses in anthropology. Of this number 41 percent (16)" were using 
Patterns in Human History f an anthropology program. 

8. Seventy-nine teachers stated they are teaching geography courses. 
Twenty- two, or 28 percent, of this group used Geography in an Urban 
Age. 

9. Eighty-nine teachers, nine percent of the sample, are teaching 
sociology. Of this number, 36 percent (32) used Episodes in Social 
Inquiry, a sociology program. 

10. Fifty-three percent of all the respondents (524) are teaching 
American history courses, but only nine percent (47) used 
Units in American History. 

11. Although anthropology, geography, and sociology are not well 
represented in social studies course offerings, a significant 
percentage of pracixtioners teaching these courses used the 
new social studies material specific to the discipline. 

12. The data indicate that teachers over 49 years of age used the 
new programs least, but this finding is not statistically 
significant. 

13. Respondents with less than four years of teaching experience 
and those with over 18 years of exper- ^nce indicated less use 
than teachers with between four and 18 years of experience. 
Again, this result is not statistically significant. 

14. Those teachers who belong to one or more professional organi- 
zations were more likely to use new materials than those 
teachers who do not. Only 31 percent of the teachers with no 
organizational affiliation were users, while 57 percent of those 
who reported four or more organizational memberships were users. 
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This result, as well as those numbered 15 to 18 below, is 
statistically significant at the .001 level. 

15. The professional status of users, as described by current 
position, bears a positive relationship to use of new materials. 
Department chairpersons represented only ten percent of the 
total respondents but 63 percent were users, of the teachers 
responding, only 41 percent were users of new materials. Of 
those who describe themselves as curriculum coordinators, 
administrators, counselors, and coaches (ten percent of total) 
only 22 percent used one or more of the nine programs. 

16. Whether teachers have or do not have a permanent contract 
affected use of the new materials. Forty-five percent of those 
with permanent contracts were users, while only 29 percent 
without contracts were users. 

17. Teachers from urban- suburban schools used new materials to a 
greater extent than teachers from any other category of schools. 
Teachers in rural and small town schools used the new materials 
least often. 

18. Fifty- three percent of the teachers in schools with graduating 
classes of more than 500 were users of the new materials, 
while only 24 percent of those from schools with graduating 
classes under 100 were users. 

19. Of the nine programs. Patterns in Human History was judged 
roost favorably by users in three dimensions— how well the 
material worked with students, how well the material compared 
with other social studies materials, and the degree to which 
it was recoirmended for use by other teachers. 

20. The second most favorably perceived program was Geography in an 
Urban Age, followed by Public issues Seric., Units in American 
History, Justice in Urban America, American Political Behavior, 
Episodes in Social Inquiry, Asian Studies Inquiry Series, and 
Holt Social Studies Series. 
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Conclusions 

Based upon the foregoing findings, the following conclusions aomw 
appropriate: 

1. Teachers in the secondary schools surveyed are not using the 
new social studies materials in substantial numbers. 

2. The limited use of Patterns in Human History, Geography in An 
Urban Age, and Episodes in Social Inquiry is partially ex- 
plained by the fact that only a limited number of courses in 
anthropology, geography, and sociology are being taught. 

3. The fact that the Holt Social Studies Series is a multi-level, 
multi-discipline program partially accounts for its being the 
most used program. However, it is .unlikely that most respond- 
ents use all components of the Holt materials. 

4. Holding a permanent contract, which tends to protect against 
threat of job loss, may encourage some teachers to adopt 
innovative programs. 

5. Both professional status, as described by current position, and 
extent of membership in professional organizations seem to be 
important characteristics of users. Department chairpersons 
seem most likely to us3 new materials, while coaches and others 
who are not primarily classroom teachers seem least likely to 
use such materials. 

6. The location of schools (urban-suburban, urban-inner city, small town, 
and rural) and the number of students in a school are important 
determinants of use. Large, urban-suburban schools have the 
largest percentage of teachers using materials. 

7. Secondary teachers who do use the new programs have positive 
opinions about how well the materials work in their classrooms, 
how well the materials compare with ocner social studies curricu- 
la, and whether they would recoimend use to other teachers. 
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May 3, 1974 



You are one of several hundred high school social studies teachers 
selected to participate in a four-state study of curriculum Imple- 
mentation trends of nine national social studies projects.' 

^oS^S^^^v^o"" ""^^^ ^^"^ ^ questionnaire to fill out, BUT PLEASE 
DON'T PANIC. Most, if not all, teachers will find it necessary 
to respond to only the first one or two items in each Question 

s° the questionnaire should require no more than a feu min- 
utes of your time . ' 

You may be assured that the information you provide will be held 
in the strictest confidence. No mention will be made of you or 
your school, and no attempt at evaluation is implied or intended. 
I would also like to point out that no stigma is attached to a 
teacher z failure to uso any of the nini? sets oi .materials which 
are the subject of this study. You may well use a textbook and 
materials whicn are superior in quality to those of the projects. 

Recognizing the great demands which are made upon your time I 
request your assistance with this study only because it is irgent 
that we know how effective has been the dissemination of infor- 
mation about the national social studies projects, and that we 

^oir^f k''^!u''^'^°"'! teachers has been to the materials 
produced by these projects. 

Thank you for your time and cooperation in making this study a 

Sincerel y vou ra , 




Mary Jan^Turner 
Staff Associate 




MJT/nd 
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~ ^ .^school. 

School Addreas 

Homo Addross 



School Fhono 



Home Phgnfe 



Pleaso answor tho follow ii^ questions; 

2. Ho^ many yeara have you boon in your present school system? 



3. Do you have a permanent contract? 

1» Y es 
2. No 



4. What is your current position?^^ 

5. What position would you like to hold five years from now?, 

6. What is your age? 

1- ^20-29 

3* 30-39 
3* 4 0^49 
^» OvQt 50 



7. What universities have you attonded?^^^^ 

.-a _.i\»r<,iwy witaxt you have oeyond the BA/BS? 

9. To how many professional organizations do you belong? 

10. What was approximate size of your school's .ost recent graduating class? 
^ * U ndfer 100 

^100-300 

3 . 30 1- 500 

4» O ver 500 

11. Which one Of the following best characterizes th. location of your school? 
^* Urban^'innAy c^^y 

2 U rban^f^uhurKiiT^ 

3* Small town 

4* K ural 

12. How far is your school located from a teacher trainir in.^i^..^i 
university, college, ERIC Clearinghouse, or Kegi^J^ ' 
1«., , . 00-50 

2. _51-100 

i« __Over 100 

n. I-u*t tho xi'Mc, grddp IrvoI, iun\ r.uflibor of eectioi.a of «ii 

coui«c'* you arP cuirently teaching. of all ,.ocial studios 

Con^lPto course Naino 

Crado Levcl_ NvanberofSeetions 
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Paqc 2 

^* cTriVlVZ' °5 {i»irM-llIollSjc^t±-:il^ .icvolopod by the Hlc,h School 

p^rKirr^cu;,;".^"^;:;' ^^^^^^^ ^- "•^^^"^^ 

2. N o 

IF NO, GO ON TO QJLSTiOM SET 2, If US, RESPOfiD 10 THE FOLLOWING. 

2, Have you ever cjtamined Amoric\m rrtlitical Ho^iA vioy? 

1. Jfes ^ 

2. N o 

IF NO, GO ON TO QUEiiTiON SET 2. IF YES, RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

3. From what source r did you first hear of Mfr i.con Political Pr>h.ivir,r materials before 
you examined Uiea? Check all Uiat apply^i '■ - oeiore 



^ProfosHionai publication such as a journal or book on social studios 
J*roject nowalctter 
Juollege or university course 
_Prof ea^ ional meetin? 
^Special institute or workshop 
^Friend or colleague 
J>ubliflhor*6 representative 
^Other (ploase specify)' 



1. ,„ ^Yes 

2. N o 

5. Have you used these materials during the 1973-74 academic year? 

1. JQB 

2., ^ Ho 

IF NO, 60 ON TO QUESTION SET 2. IF YES, RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

6. Who made the decision to use these materials? check only one. 
^* Y ou individually 

^« ^e deparUnent chairman 

^' ^ formally designated curriculum selection committee 

7. Is tlUc material on the state textbook adoption list? Check only one. 

1. Yes 

2. ^No 

^^•^ ^PPiy because state does not hav^ textbook adoption list 

e. In wh^t social studies courses are you using the materials? 



9. Which one of U.c foUoviu, best characterises the way in which ycu u.o U^ese materials? 

^' Complete curriculum package Check only one. 

^ * T extbooks 

^* Selected unit books or pamphlets 

Resource units or teacher t^iuidcs 

^« Ref^r<^nr?n materials 
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10. 



r An^orica,. .olltlcl B..h.M o , materials worX well with your studentsP 

^* AlwavK workt^d well 

^Often worked woll 

SometimftH worked well 
— ~^^J^©ly woikod well 



3. 
4. 



5. 



Jjever worked well 



11. 



Much better than others 

2. 

3.. 

4. 

5. 



_B8tter than otliera 
__About the sane as others 
_Korse than others 



12. 



Much worse than others 

« 

Would you re«x>uunend theee materials for use by others? 
^* y**'- without reservation 
X»8» with qualifications 



2. 



3. 



No 



13. 



Which ur,its and/or games «„d simulations are you using? 




1. 



1. 
2. 



IF NO. GO ON TO QUESTION SET 3. IF YES, RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 
2. Have you ever exanined Asian Studies inquiry Pr^r^^y 

2. J lQ 

IF NO. GO ON TO QUESTION SET 3. IF YES. RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 



.professional publication such as a loumal or a book on social studies 



^Project newsletter 
^College or university course 
_Professionaa meeting 
^Special institute or workshop 
^Friend or colleague 
^Publisher's reprofiontative 
^Other (please specify) 



Hav« you cv'^r attended in«orvicj^ trA4n4n« ^^^^t 

A^i.aJLStudi^ o« workshops in the use of the 

^yes 



1. 
2. 



No 
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S. Have you used these materials during the 1973-74 academic year? 

1. - Y ea 

2. N o 

IF NO, GO ON TO QUESTION SET 3. IF YES, RLSPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

f. Who made the decisiot. to use these materials? check only one. 
^' Y<>u individually 

^' The department chainnan 

^' J" foxwally designated curriculum selection concnittee 

7. 18 this material on the state textbook adoption list? check only one.* 

1. Yes 

2. N o 

-P®** because state does not have textbook adoption list 

8. Xn what social studios courses are you using the materialb? 



9. Which one of the following best characteriees the way in which you use these materials 
^* ComnlefcQ curriculum pacXage Check only one. 

2 T ox tbooks 

Selfeefcfifi unit books or pamphlets 
, .^Rosource units or teacher guides 
^» Ko£rrtin4iei materials 

10. HOW often did Asian Studies Imjuiry Prn^r.m materials work well with your students? 

Always worked well 
2* Often worked well 

^* Saroetmea worked Wall 

^» R arely worked well 

^» N ever worked well 

11. HOW do these materials compare with other social etudiea materials you have used? 
1* Much better than others 

2* Better than others 

3e About the same as others 

^* Worse than others 

^* Much worse than others 

12. Would you recawnend these materials for use by others? 

^ * * without reservation 

^* Jos, with qualifications 

3. No 

13. Hvvw nuiny unit booklets are you uoiny? 
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1. Have you evor hoard of Eplno-J,.c In , , 

i:ociolo<jic«i Kt-sources lZru::i2i'l -rr1n^ dovoJoped as part of f>,« 

Allyn and Bacon. 196.? ^^^'^^^ P"i«ct, Robert cf AngJn* DirocSr, 



^' V ft** 



" °~ " ^" ^- " 'ES.. RESPOND TO THE fOLlO«I»G. 



Jus 

^» No 



.f ^0. GO 0« TO m^Srm set 4. if VES. «SPO«0 to the fOlLO«,NG. 

3, Fiom what sources did you firftf k-.. ^ . 

«u '"""'^rr^ri!!;!'^"'"^- -■- < 

Professional publication such as a 

Project newsletter ^ " * ^^^^^^ 



. — ^Collocio or university course 

.^Professional meeting 

— ^Special institute or workshop 

^^riend or colleague 

— .Publisher's representative 
.Other (please specify) 



4. 



Have you ever attended luservic** t-Ain<«o^^ 

1-.... Av,->-v>ial lu^axiY ^^r^n^^ naterials? "wwnops in the uso of th« 

Yes 



JJO 

S. «... „.e. ^^^^^^ 

2» M o 

IF KO. GO 0. TO QUESTIO, SET ,r VES. RESPOND TO THE fOUOWlNG. 
e. «« »^ u,. decision .o 

Individually 

-.'^e department chairman 

3. 



V. 



A formally designated curriculum selection comitteo 
Is this material on tiio sit-Ah^ «.A^a.i , 

1. ves i"t? Check only one 



^•....^ ^No 

3. 



8. 



^oc „« ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

■n w„.. socUl «u.io» cour.., ,„ ^,„, 



*>. Which on... ol Uie followinc; i 



^- >._c«.plete cZLui. "Z!:''^'' ^'^^^ - - — 

_T .v..,..., • -ck only one. 

j*- ^Sr.le.-tcd unit J,ocv .. pamphlet, 

^' -Resource units o. r- ..her guides 

^^'^^^^rence matori 
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10. Hc oC..a 3oH^ ..tori.l« wo,. »«u with your .tudenu, 

A. AlwAyti worked well •t«aonvii7 

^* oftinn worked well 

semnftm^o workod well 
^* ^ ^Karely worKud woll 

Never Worked well 



11. 



12. 



13, 



.o U,™,UU co»p.« wi«, ^^^^^ 

^""cb bettor thaii others 

^* .^Better than oUiers 

/^<^vit the siunc as others 

Worse than others 

^* worse than others 

would you recoimend these materials for use by others? 

^ ^^^t without reservation 

^' ^ with qualifications 

How many uiiit bvoklets arc you using? 



F"jU£STfu>r'sgti| 

. .n — s llc^uuw Oxxectori vno Macmillcn Co., 1969-70? ^-^r-. 



1* Y feQ 

2. No 



IF NO. GO ON TO QUESTION SFT 5. IF Y£S. RES.ONO TO THE FOLLOWING. 

2. l!ave you ever e;(amined Geography in ,n ,..v.,, 

2. M o 

IF NO. GO ON TO QUESTION SET 5. IF YES. RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

3. From what sources did you first h*»ar «f w . 

you .x»i».d the»J Ch.°; lil tt« 'T «t.rl.l. b.£or. 



^.Project newsletter 
^College or university course 
^Professional meeting 
^Special institute or workshop 
^Friend or colleague 
_Publi shares representative 
_Other (ple^o specify)^ 



^'^^VJ^iiiLilL^^ materiaL' ^ ""^^ workshups in the use c 



Yes 

^•^ Ho 
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5. Hav. you used those material, during th. 1973-74 academic year? 

1* Y fta 
^* N o 

IF NO. GO ON TO QUCSTION SET 5. IF ViS. RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

Who made the decision to ua. the.e materi.1.7 check only one. 
^* _yo" individually 
^* department chairman 
•* foiwlly designated curriculum .election conmatteo 

7. 18 this material on the state te^tbooK adoption list? Check only one. 

2» _ N o 

«tate does not hive textbook adoption list 

8. m what social studies courses are you using the materials? 



BEST copy mmu 



Which one OC the .1 Wng .est characterizes the way in which you use those .terials? 

— ^Coinplete curriculum package Check only one. 

^ •__^^^TQxtbooks 

^' ^Selected unit books or pamphlets 

, ^Resou^co units or teacher guides 



4,^ 



10. HO, often did Ge2ara^.,n^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

M^hvs. worked well 

^* Often worked well 

3e 

5, 



^Sometimes worked well 
^Rarely worked well 



_Never worked well 



U. HO. ^ U,™,UX. ^„ ^^^^ 
.^M^J^h better than others 

2. 

3* 

4. 

5. 



^Better than others 

the same as^ others 

Worse than others 

, ■ .,Much worse than others 

12, Would you recommend those materials for use by others? 

^V^s, without reservation 

^' y^^ ^ with qualifications 

3. ? 



13. How many ; 



you using? 



coot.s 
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BDestion set 51 

U Have you ever heard of the H glt Social Sttidics Series developed by the Social Studies 
«rwi!!8™nri967-69^ Can^egie-Mellon University, Edwin Fenton, Director; Jiolt, Rinehart 

1. Y ea 

2. N o 

IF NO, GO ON TO QUESTION SET 6, IF YES, RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING, 

2, Have you ever examined Holt Social Studies Series? 
1» Y ea 

2, N o 

IF NO, GO ON TO QUESTION SET 6, IF YES, RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

3. From what sources did you first hear of the Holt Social Studies Serle ft materialn before 
you examined them? Check all that apply, - 

Professional publication such as a journal or a book on social etudios 



J>rojQCt newsletter 
jCollogc or university course 
JProf'tssional meetinc; 
^Special institute or workshop 
^Friend or colleague 
^Publisher's representative 
jDther (please specify) ^^^^^ 



4, Have you ever attended inservico training sessions or worVshops ii; UiO use ot th^ 
Social studies SArj^r* mate rials? 

I, Jfes 

2* No 

5, Have you used these materials during the 1973-74 academic year? 

1. Yet- 

2, No 

IF NO, GO ON TO QUESTION SET 6, IF YES, RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING, 

6, Who made the decision to use these materials? Check only one. 



4 , 



Jfou individually 



2, T he department chairman 

^ formally designated curriculum selection connoitteo 

7, 2s this material on the state textbook adoption list? Check only one, 

1. Yes 

2, N o 

^' apply because state does not have textbook adoption list 

6, In what oucial studies courses are you using the maUirials? 



Which on*, of Uis following beSt t^Octctcrizes the way in which you use these materials? 
l» C omplete curriculvy. pac<age Check on.^y one. 

^ • Tex U^ooks 

Selected unit {^K pami^hlets 

^* H ps our ce unit« cuf i raa.irr guides 

S> R eference mater if*. . 



i>9 
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10. HOW oftiin did Holt Social studies i;ori^a »atcr.lal» work woU wiU. your .tmlont 
^« A lways Worked well 

^» O fton wovkdd well 

3* S omotimctu worked well 

^* R arely worked well 

N ever wjrkod well 

11. Hew do those metcriala con^are with other social Rtudies materialH you have uscdV 
^ * M uch hotter than others • 

^> B etter than others 

^« A bout the aame as others 

<• W orse than others 

^» M uch worse than others 

12. Would you recommend these materials for use by others? 
^« V es* without reservation 

yes* with qualifications 

3. N o 

13. Which textbooks and audio-visual materials are you using? 



1. y«vi^--i- hcarU of CMc^iix An^erica ^>cri#a developed i^y the ? aw m Amnr^cen 
Soc^Hty Koundationi Kouert H. Ratcllfle, Director, Houghton-Mifflin, 1970? '^'^ '^-"^ 

1. Y es 

2. ^ ^No 

IF NO, CO ON TO QUESTION SET 7. IF YES, RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

2. Have you ever oxaniiied Justice in Urban America Scries? 

1. Y es 

2. N o 

IF NO, GO ON TO QUESTION SET 7. IF YES, RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

3. From what sources did you first hear of the Justice in Urban America Seri^^ materials 
before you examined them? check all that applyl ^ ' mawrxais 

Professional publication such as a journal or a book on social studies 



^Project newsletter 
^College or university course 

^Professional meeting 

^Special institute or workshop 
__rriend or colleaoue 
_ Publisher's representative 
^^Other (please sj.ocify) 



ii. I'U dr. Ari--rica Series mctterials? 
1 • Y es 
2. No 
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5. Have you used Uiese materials during the 1973-74 academic year? 
2. ^ N o 

IF NO. 60 ON TO QUESTION SET 7. IF YES. RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

6. Who ..da tha decision to uae th..e materials? check only one. 
^•__«__^You individuaJLly 

^Th« departmont chainsan ' 

^' — ^ formally designated curriculum selection conanittee 

7. la this material on tho state fxtbook adoption list? Check only one. 

1. Jfea 

2. N o 

^^•"^^ -^te does not have textbook adoption list 

8. In what social studies courses are you using the materials? 



9. Which one of the following best characteri^s the way in which you use these „«terial.? 
^Complete curriculum package Chock only one. 

2' T extbooka 

. ^Selected unit books or pamphlets 

__Kaaourca units or teacher guides 

^* . , R ^t>y«»p>;? sattiials 

10. no. often did ^u ,tice in Urban ^.r^r. s.rl, , materials work well with your students? 
^* Always worked well 

^* Often worked well 

5a 

4. 

5. 



11, 



Sccvetimojc worked well 

^ Karely worked well 

N ever worked well 

How do these materials compare with other social studies materials you have used? 
^* ^^^^ better than others 

2. 

3. 

4. 

b. 



hotter than otiiers 
^bout the seune as oUiers 
Woi'-e than others 
Much worse than otiiers 

12. Would you recoiwnond these materials for use by others? 
^* — without reservation 

^^es, with qualifications 

No 



13e Mc*. many uiiit booklets arc you ui.iiiy? 
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^* _ No 



IF NO. GO ON TO QUESTION SCT 8. IF YES. RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

2. lUvo you evor .examined Pattern., in Hun..-,n u<..^^.. 
^> Y es 

2. N o 

IF NO. CO ON TO QUESTION SET 8. IF YES. RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

3. Krom what «ourccH did vou f4r«f u^.^^ -.^ 

..rofe.«ional publication such as a 3ou..al or a boo. on social studios 



^Project ncvslt^tter 
^Coliega or iinivoraity course 
^Professional n;eotiny 



^^pocun institute or workshop 

/riena or collea'^iue 



Piibiiiihcr'b iopresentativo 

^^^er (piease spocify)_ 



4. Have you ever atconded inscrviee traininrr 

an Mur.>.^. Hi«ton^. material.? ""^^'^^ workshops in the uso of tho i^ern. 



i • „ / OS 

2. No 



5. 



Have you used these materials during th.. 1973-74 academic yearV 
, ^ ^Yes 

No 

n HO. CO ON TO QUESTION SET 8. IF Y£S. RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

^. Who nud, the decision to use these materials? check only one. 

^» _ You individually 

. ''^^^ department chairman 

^* designated curriculum selection committee 

V. 13 U,is .atorial on tho state textbook adoption listV ChecK only one. 

tio 

'""^ '^"^^ '^o- not have textbooK adoption list 

6. m what SO.X.1 studies courses are you uuing the materials? 



^co^pl.te curriculum pacKage Choc, onrcn!: 

^ _.'.eJoctod unit bocks or pampi.lcts 

^' R<.source units or teacher yuidos 

^' — -.^f'wiertnce mattrials 
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10. How often did Patt.mo m Human ..l.tor^ materials wor). woU with your stud.ntsV 
^* Alwctyfl worktiU well 

Of ton worked well 

^• ^ S ometimes worked well 

^' KAiol\f worked well 

^* Never worked well 

11. HO. do theao mau.xi.U. con,,are with other aocial «tudius n^torl.l. ycu hav„ .sodV 
^* — bettor Uien othera 

^* Better tijaii others? 

^* About the Qdine ae others 

^' Worse than Oth<Uh 

Much worse thaii otherw • 

12. Would you recomend nhese materials for use by ou»era? 

^^S' without reservation 

^' ^es, uitli qualifications 

3. _No 

13. HsM many units are you using? 



PublicatioL! Lc^^r Directoxs; American WucatL 

1. ^VOR 

No 

IF NO. GO ON TO QUESTION SET 9. IF YES. RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING, 

2. Have you ever cxaninud Public Issue Series? 
1» Y es 
No 

IF NO. GO ON TO QUESTION f^ET 9. IF VES. RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

3» Prom what sources did * c flt^i- k«a*» a.u* l-*- 

examinod thcm7 chock all ^ft appjy. ^ubUc issue .s.rir-s materials before, ycu 

l-rofessional pulUication such as a ioumal or a book on social studies 

Project newsletter 



^College or xju iversity course 
J'rolessional moeting 
_S|ecial ir'>tituto or workshop 
_rriond or colleiVjue 
^Publisher*!; roi icsentative 
_Other (please f>pc*cify) 



1. _ y,.c 
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5. Have you used Uieue nateiiala during the 197:^.74 dcademic yuat'c 
I; Yo3 

2. J<o 

IF NO. GO ON TO QUESTION SET 9. IF YES, RESf-JND TO THu FOLLOWING. 

6. Who mode itxo decision to u^o these materials? Check only one. 

"iOM individudlly 

"^^9 dopartjnont chainnan 

5« , A fotmlly dosignatod curriculvan sclo-tion committee 

7. 18 this material oi. the stare textbook adoption Ust? Check only or.o. 

1«, _Y0S 

2. tio 

3- J>OBH not apply because state does ,.ot have textbook ^Jortion list 

8. In What social studies courser, axe you using the materials? 



9. Which om. oC th. followino best charac.erisos the way in which you use these n.t.ri.Js? 

coaiplete curriculum packayo Check only one, 

2.^__ ^Textbooks 

^' .Selected unit books or pamphlets 

*• Resource unitr. or teacher euidfH 

5* ^.^^ReC^ience materials 

10. Ho« oft..n did Put,iicj.i:.ue^,j£s materials work well with your Htudont.? 

M^ays worked well 

^* Often %furkuU well 

^» S ometiint>s woikod well 

^* . . ^ ^R4roly worked well 

^* _^Mcver worked well 

11. HOW do the.e materials compare with other social studies material, you have uBed? 

Mu<ih better them others 
^* Better than othora 

^* About the sftmo as others 

^* Worse tiion othois 

J4uch worse than others 

12. Would you rtfcommend these matorlals for use by others? 

^* tcB» without ntfiervation 

^» with qudlificationy 

3> No 

li. How fluijiy uni'. bookie u atu yo.. . 
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''''' BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

1. ii.VH y,.,: Pv^:. «,u of n.. ! I n Ainori ff..n i!1-,iorY devuloyofl ty Carjnlttee on the 

:;fv.ay or h\Mo,y, AmhiMst iTvjootj RicJi.irU Brown, Director; Addisen-MoslBy, 1970-72? 

1. OH 

If :Xi. YOU A>.L than;: Yt;'l TOR YOUR COOPrkATION. IF YES, RESPOND TO THE FOLLOklNG. 

V> v..;i 

2. No 



If NO. YOU ARr :^)NF• THANK YOU lOR YOUR CUOPEiOMION, /IF YES, RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

3, rrvMi whut .ouM.t.c, did yc^ ;ii-;t hear of tla- Units in An - orican Histo-y materials before 
you examiii.'vi vl»w^r.i? Che*ck aii that apply. " " ^ 

> jMf.:'vi,sional i-iiVixcaion such as a journal or a book on social etudies 

rroitfct nowsletK'r 
C oll'*qe or univerHity course 



iiistituU* or workshop 
^Kr*Ltkcl or colloaiji.1' 
J*ii)L'Ii'<bor»s repro'jfntative 
jDUicr (pleaso apoclfy} 



4. ii&vo you evo; attondod insstai^'ico training f missions or workiihopi in the uao of the 
Units ^ in Ampric?.-xa History^ mattjriala? 

1. Y fifi 

2. N o 

I. Iiuvu you usert th^spe »atorial& UutAn^j the lyV3-7«; acadoxoic yoar? 
!• Yes 

IF NO, YOU ARE COKE. THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. IF YES, RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING. 

6. Who made t]jc decision to use theac matarials? Chock only one. 
1* Y ou individually 

^* - T ho department chairman 

^» A lofiiuilly designated curriculum selection cownittee 

7. ir> Uiis material on the state textbook adoption list? Check only one. 

Yea 

2. No 

^* P^^^ *PPiy becauiie state doe& not have toxu^ook adoption list 

e. In what social studies courses are you using tiie materials? 



9. Which one of the following best chara-terizes the Wi^y in which you use th^Bo j^ioriAls? 

!• .^.Complete curriculum ^iick ..;o Check only cue. 

2. ^ ^lextbofiV.ti 

^« „ SelecU'd unit l^ooks or j-aiflphlots 

^* R osource units or teacher guidea 

^» ^Refexence materials 
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11. 
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««- offn did U»itH in American Hi.tnry n,«tori.l, work w«ll «ith youx «t«dc«U? 

AlwavM wortced well 
^* OftPft worked well 

^» ___So«etijn©8 iforK(>d wqU 

Kiiiclv wojrkeU woll 
^* tJ^ivor worK^a woll 

HO. do these n,.t«rlals compare with other social studies ««terial8 you have uaeU/ 
^* bettwr Uiaii othera 

^* Butitflr than oUiors 

About the soae ah othera 
Worgft than othera 
^* Wuch worse than others 

12. Would you reccmnend these materials for use by othera? 

^' ^^^fa- without reservation 

— ^'e^* with qualifications 

No 

13. How many unit bookJets «ro you using? 



THANK you FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 



ERlC^7//w 
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APPENDIX Q 



New Social studies Materials List 

Data Sheets on Nine Social studies Programs 
(from Social Studies Curriculum Materials Data Book 
Boulder, Colorado: Social Science Education 
Consortium, Inc., 1971—.) 
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